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EXERCISES 

Topics for exercises are given at the end of the outline of each lecture. 
Answers in writing, to not more than two questions each week, are invited from 
all persons attending the lecture. These should be written on one side of the 
paper only, a broad margin being reserved on the left. The name of the centre, 
with some signature of the writer, should stand at the top of the first page. The exer- 
cises should be sent to Mr. Frederic W, Sanders, The University of Chicago Chicago, 
so as to arrive at least two days before the following lecture. They will 
be returned at the Review the following week, with such marginal and oral 
comments as they seem to require. If application is made to the lecturer there 
will be an Examination at the end of the course for students who are qualified 
and desire to take it. 

Any of the books referred to in these lectures may be obtained at special rates 
from The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. Prices will be quoted 
on application. 



UNIVERSITY CREDIT FOR LECTURE-STUDY COURSES 

Readings in connection with each lecture are designated in the syllabus. The 
syllabus is provided with a perforated leaf upon which each student doing the full 
amount of assigned reading, or in addition to the reading, rendering to the lecturer 
the full number of written papers, is invited to record that fact. This leaf may be 
sent by the student to the lecturer who will certify to it by his signature, and will 
add such comments as he thinks appropriate. The leaf will then be returned by 
the lecturer to the student. 

Applicants for University standing in any department must satisfactorily con- 
form to the requirements laid down by the University in reference to entrance 
examinations. 

Passing satisfactorily an examination upon a course of twelve lecture-studies 
entitles a student, under the cpnditions of the foregoing paragraph, to the privilege 
of presenting himself at the University for the University examination upon that 
subject, if application be made within twelve months of the termination of the 
course. The terms of examination for University Credit upon Universitv Extension 
lecture-studier are as follows : 

Any student who has attended a twelve lecture-study course, satisfied the lec- 
turer in the amoutU of assigned reading, rendered the required number of written 
papers, and satisfactorily passed the examination set by the lecturer may, upon 
presenting the weekly and examination papers to the University Examiner, pa3ang 
the ustal examination and matriculation fees and passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion at the University, receive credit in the University for a Minor in the subject 
upon which the course has been given. This credit will depend upon the character 
of the paper work as well as upon that of the examination. 

Non-resident students may not offer for the Bachelor's degree more than one- 
half of the work required for that degree. They may not offer for the degrees of 
B.D. or Ph.D. more than one-third of the work required for those degrees. In 
every case examination upon the work must be passed at the University, or at one 
of the regular examinations conducted by the University. 

In the case of advanced subjects, the examinations for entrance to the Univer- 

shall have been passed, and also such examinations in preliminary subjects as 
*)e required for the subject offered. Students presenting themselves for these 
nations must attain the grades required in all the regular examinations of the 
-sity. 



ASSIGNED READINGS. 



Lecture I. Direct Legislation by the Initiative and 

THE Referendum. 

Lowell : The Referendum in Switzerland and America^ in " Atlantic 

Monthly" for April 1894 (Vol. LXXIII). 
McCrackan : Swiss Solutions of American Problems^ " New England Magazine/* 

December 1894 (Vol. XI). 

How to Introduce the Initiative and Referendum^ "Arena," May 

1893 (Vol. VII). 

The Referendum, "Arena," March 1891 (Vol. III). 

The Initiative in Switzerland , "Arena," April 1893 (Vol. VII). 

The Referendum, "The Cosmopolitan Magazine," July 1893 (Vol. 

XV). 

or, instead of McCrackan's articles. 

Direct Legislation through the Initiative and Referendum, 



Sullivan : 
Commons : 
Oilman : 
Potter : 

Ely: 
Conner : 
Schaeffle : 

KlRKUP : 



Lecture II. Proportional Representation. 
Proportional Representation, 

Lecture III. Profit Sharing. 
Profit Sharing, 

Lecture IV. Cooperation. 
The Cooperative Movement in England. 

Lecture V. Socialism. 

Socialism and Social Reforfn, 

or 
The Socialist State, 

or 
The Quintessence of Socialism, 

or 

( An Inquiry into Socialism, 
I History of Socialism, 

Lecture VI. Land Nationalization. 
(No assigned reading.) 



LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE COURSE. DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE 

INITIATIVE AND THE REFERENDUM. 

PART I. INTRODUCTION. 

I. ''Social Unrest" said to be characteristic of present time. 
Whether or not individual discontent more prevalent today 
than formerly, greater social consciousfiess of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of social conditions^ both political and economic. The social 
consciousness not complete, but rapidly growing. 

The dissatisfaction varies: 

a As to scope and intensity. 

1. Some feel that the times are altogether out of joint, that 
our civilization is on the verge of destruction, and that 
unless heroic measures be promptly taken we must 
despair of the future. 

2. At the other extreme are those who feel that the world's 
present condition is better than the past has ever experi- 
enced, but that it is still far from being entirely satisfac- 
tory ; that every social triumph, every moral and material 
achievement for the good of men, opens the way for, and 
makes necessary, further reforms. 

b As to the direction in which to look for reform. 

1. Some look to the purification of politics, the improvement 
of existing political machinery^ for the needed ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. 

2. Others feel that the whole social order must be changed^ 
the state itself be entirely reconstituted, before we can 
hope for the desired social well-being; that there must be 
not merely an improvement in political machinery but a 
radical change in our social and political constitution. 

Still others look chiefly to private^ voluntary action^ to the 
awakening of the individual mind and conscience and 
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PROJECTS OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REFORM 5 

private religious and economic activity, for the needed 

improvement in social conditions. 

Note. — The line between i and 2, above, is not easily drawn, and must be 
more or less arbitrarily assumed. In the present course of lectures the particular 
• reforms discussed in Lectures I and II may be regarded as belonging to class i 
(purely political reforms); those treated of in Lectures III and IV as belonging to 
class 3 (non-political, economic reforms); and those presented in Lectures V and 
VI as belonging to class 2 (radical economic reforms that involve political 
changes). 

II. Our Duty to Give a Fair Hearing to Projects of Reform. Present 
"social conditions not being perfect, some degree of dissatisfac- 
jtion with the continuance of things as they are is justifiable, 
and we should therefore acquaint ourselves with what is pro- 
posed in the way of improvement — 

« a In order to get the benefit of any good that may be involved 

8* in the proposed reforms. 

J ^ In order that, by understanding them, we may be able to 

g oppose effectively whatever is evil in them. 

S III. Educational Value of the Study of Projects of Reform. 

^ a All ideas, and hence a// projects of reform^ have underlying 

9 them some element of truth, although that element may be 

overlaid and neutralized by an enormous amount of error. 
The elimination of this element of truth is a highly valuable 
intellectual exercise, and has important moral results (as inti- 
mated in II above). Discriminative acumen and logical 
power are developed in the operation, and such ability is 
especially valuable — not to say necessary — to a free people 
obliged frequently to pass judgment, express or tacit, upon 
political institutions. He who can see the element of truth 
in an idea which is in the main false alone understands how 
to overthrow it ; he knows where to direct his attack, and, 
by freely admitting, and showing his appreciation of, the 
good contained in it, he may win the confidence of its 
supporters and convince them that he opposes it from a 
candid love of truth, not from blind prejudice. 

b Further than this, the study of a reform movement is a study 
of social growth and social consciousness, and as such valuable 
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in itself. It inevitably leads back to an alleged defect in 
existing social conditions, and this gives us a point of depar- 
ture for the study of that most difficult and complex subject, 
the social organism itself. 

IV. Our Method. In a course of six lectures we cannot discuss 
many of the current projects of reform ; but a method of study 
can be illustrated, and much of the disciplinary value of such 
study can be obtained from the careful treatment of a few repre- 
sentative reforms. In discussing these reforms our general 
method will be 

a To point out the. particular evil the reform is intended to 
remedy. 

b To describe the main features of the reform itself, noticing 
briefly its history and the various forms it may take. 

c To indicate the underlying truth involved in the reform and 
point out its good features. 

d To show its weaknesses. 

e To state the conclusion the lecturer has reached in reference 
to the proposed reform. 

PART II. DIRECT LEGISLATION BY INITIATIVE AND 

REFERENDUM. 

I. Definition. 

a Direct Legislation through the Initiative is a system under 
which, whenever a certain number or fixed proportion of the 
voting citizens desire particular legislation, they may, by 
mandatory petition, direct the legislative body to submit a 
bill embodying such legislation to popular vote for enact- 
ment or rejection. The general purport of the proposed 
law may be stated in the mandatory petition, and the legis- 
lative body may be entrusted with the precise formulation of 
the law to be submitted ; or, if the petitioners prefer, they may 
formulate the bill themselves. 

b By the Referendum is meant a system under which proposed 
laws must be submitted to popular vote before they can take 
effect. There are various forms of the Referendum. It may 
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be obligatory as to all laws or aS to laws of a certain kind* 
The decision whether a certain law is or is not of the kind 
that should be submitted to the people may be final with the 
legislature, or a certain number or proportion of the people 
may at any time, by mandatory petition, demand that a 
particular law passed by the legislature be submitted to a 
popular vote for confirmation or rejection. 

II. The Evil to be Remedied: Unresponsiveness of Representative 
Government to the Popular Will. Many evils included under 
this general charge are attributable to party government (and as 
these will be particularly considered in the lecture on Propor- 
tional Representation they will be passed over here): but such 
evils as result from the wooden constitutionalism which prevents 
legislation from effecting what the people, the legislature, and 
the courts would all be glad to bring about ; and such as arise 
from the fact that the legislator may be in accord with his con- 
stituents on the one or more points upon which the election 
turns, but may be opposed to them in thought and feeling on 
a hundred other matters which affect legislation ; and, finally, 
those that come from the lobby, bribery, and log-rolling, — are 
inherent in representative government (with or without parties) 
or in the elaborate system of checks and balances generally 
regarded as a necessary complement thereto. 

III. Direct Legislation at Home and Abroad. 

a Direct Legislation not new to the American people or foreign 
to their present inclinations. 

1. New England Town Meeting an admirable example of 
Direct Legislation. 

2. The making and amendment of constitutions. 

3. Constitutional provisions for Referendum in certain 
classes of legislation. 

4. Voluntary appeal by legislature to Referendum : this 
checked by the American application of the doctrine of 
constitutional law. Delegate potestas non delegatur, 

b But in Switzerland we find Direct Legislation more fully 
developed. 
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• I. The causes for this. 

2. The Referendum in Switzerland. 

3. The Initiative in Switzerland. 

4. Formality connected with the mandatory petition. 
Importance of this. 

IV. Adyantages; 

a Develops general intelligence and public spirit and makes an 
effective demand for the education of the masses. 

d Enables citizens to express their will as to all matters, no 
longer confining them to the particular issues of a general 
election. 

£ Tends to increase the eflficiency and economy of public 
undertakings. 

d Tends to do away with much unnecessary legislation. 

€ Prevents corruption by making it unavailing, and so tends to 
raise the character of public servants. 

/ Is conservative and tends to steady the march of progress, 
for experience shows that the people are more conservative 
than parliaments. 

g Accomplishes simply and with little friction what elaborate 
systems of " checks and balances " in government accomplish 
poorly and with great friction. 

h Makes it possible to keep in office skilled public stewards of 
tried character and ability. (With the Initiative and Refer- 
endum it is not necessary to unseat a man in order to defeat 
an old, or carry a new, measure.) 

/ Is in accord with the democratic spirit of the times. 

V. Objections: 

a Statement of objections. 

I. Not adapted to the magnitude and complexity of the 
social, industrial, and political conditions of life in the 
United States. 

(a) Citizens can vote intelligently on 10, but not on 500 
laws a year. 

(d) Expense and cumbersomeness of the machinery 
necessary would be fatal. 
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2. The result of submitting batches of several hundred laws 
to the people for ratification or rejection would be to 
make parties more powerful than they have ever been 
under representative government, for under the circum- 
stances supposed the voter would be almost certain to 
vote mechanically according to the party program. 

3. Laws made without any opportunity for discussion or 
amendment. 

4. Makes the legislative body of so little importance that 
only inferior men would serve i-n it. 

5. Gives dangerous opportunity for a popular craze to bring 
about most disastrous public action. 

6. Short-sighted parsimony of the people would prevent ade- 
■ quate provision for the public service, education, public 

improvements, etc. 

7. Would lower our plane of civilization by substituting for 
such control of public affairs by the educated classes as 
now exists the rule of the lowest and least intelligent 
classes. 

b Examination of objections. 

I and 2. These are serious objections to the Referendum, 
and perhaps fatal to an extended application of it to all 
parts of our government ; but we may nevertheless adopt 
the Initiative and a limited Referendum. Consider in 
this connection arguments suggested by IV a^ c^ iiygSLTid t, 

3. Discussion in public press and in legislative body from 
time law is proposed till it is finally formulated and sub- 
mitted to the popular vote. Generally amendment 
possible as long as bill is before the legislative body. 
Legislative body may always submit a substitute with the 
bill. 

4. Function of legislative body would be different from what 
it is now, but would be very honorable and important. 
Compare IV e and h, 

5. 6 and 7. One of these objections assumes that the peo- 
ple are too radical, another that they are too conserva- 
tive. Latter nearer the truth, but both 5 and 6, as well 
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as 7, impeach democracy. Be the people conservative or 
radical, they must work out their own salvation. 

VI. Conclusion. 

References: 

See " assigned reading/' and in addition : 

Nelson, H. L.: Town and Village Government, Harper^ s Monthly, June 1891 
Oberholtzer, £. B.: Law-Making by Popular Vote, or the American Refer- 
endum, Annals Amer. Acad, of Polit, and Social Science, November 
1891. 

The Referendum in America, Philadelphia, 1893 (Pubs, of U. of Pa., Vol. 
IV, whole No. 12). 
Dicey, A. V., in Contemporary Review, April 1890 (Vol. LVII). 
Freeman, E. A., in Universal Review, July 1890 (Vol. VII). 
Lowell, A. L.: Referendum and Initiative, IntemationcU foumal of Ethics* 

October 1895. 
Hart, A. B.: Referendum in Switzerland, Nation, September 13, 1894. 
Direct Legislation Record, E. Pomeroy, editor, Newark, N. J. 
Hope and Home, A. Cridge, editor, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bryce, J.: American Commonwealth, Part II, chap, xxxix, New York, 1 89 1. 
Vincent, J. M.: State and Federal Government of Switzerland. Baltimore, 

1 89 1 (Johns Hopkins University Press). 
McCrackan : Rise of the Swiss Republic. Boston, 1892 (Arena Pub. Co.). 
Adams, F. C: Swiss Confederation. London, 1891 (Macmillan). 
Winchester, B.: Swiss Republic. Philadelphia, 1891 (Lippincott). 
Moses, B.: Federal Government of Switzerland. Oakland, Cal., 1889 (Pa- 

cific Press Pub. Co.). 
Fiske, J.: Civil Government in the United States. Boston, 1892. 
Cree, N.: Direct Legislation by the People. Chicago, 1892 (McClurg). 
Lorand, G.: Le Referendum. Bruxelles, 1890. 

EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. Discuss IV g. 

2. Is a system of Direct Legislation consistent with a constitu- 
tional system of checks and balances ? If not, which is to 
be preferred for the United States ? Why ? 

3. Would the fact that the proposed reform would run counter 
to some part of the existing system not in itself objection- 
able, necessarily be a reason for rejecting the proposed 
reform ? Give your reasons. 
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4. Show how IV a is true. Consider V a:, 7 in this connection. 

5. Discuss V b, 4. 

6. If it should be granted that Direct Legislation would be 
better for the United States than a system of representative 
government with such constitutional checks as at present 
exist, would it be easy to make the change ? How would 
you have us go about it ? What stages of approach would 
you have us pass through, and what form of Direct Legisla- 
tion do you think would be advisable in local government ? 
in state government ? in national government ? 

7. State any objection to, or argument for. Direct Legislation 
by Initiative and Referendum, which seems to you to have 
been overlooked or insufficiently considered. 



LECTURE II. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 



I. Definition: 



a Proportional Representation differs from the common district 
system of representation, in which there is but one repre- 
sentative for a district (a system which is designed to repre- 
sent the majority only), by doing away with single-member 
districts and giving to every considerable minority representa- 
tion in proportion to its size. This may be accomplished by 
making the districts larger and sending a number of repre- 
sentatives from every district, or by abolishing districts 
altogether, — the latter method being the more favorable to 
the small minorities, because it allows any group large enough 
to have constituted a single-member district, had its mem- 
bers all lived in one place, to elect a representative, even 
though in fact the members of this group are scattered 
throughout a large country. As contradistinguished from 
the district system, which is predominantly a representation 
of places^ Proportional Representation is a representation of 
ideas. 
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b Proportional Representation is to be distinguished from mere 
minority representation, which may be arbitrary, not propor- 
tional, and may give an undue advantage to a particular 
minority over the majority and over other minorities. 

II. Evil to be Remedied: Speaking generally, that which results 
from district representation and the tyranny and abuses of 
party government to which it lends itself. 

a Frequent rule of the majority by the minority : 

i: Accidental result of distribution of the majority, — having 
great majorities in minority of districts, and slight minor- 
ities in majority of districts. 

2. Result of gerrymander. 

3. Majority of the majority, or even of the dominant wing 
of the majority (a minority of the whole), may override 
the actual will of the real majority. This may be effected 

{a) Within the representative body, by caucus assisted by 
the "machine," the "ring," the "boss," and the 
" lobby." 

{S) In the election districts, by the machine, ring, boss, etc. 

4. A small clique, holding the balance of power, may dictate 
terms to the large parties, and so to the whole body. 

b Lack of /^rj^wtf/ representation, even when the minority of one 
district does obtain indirect representation by reason of the 
fact that the party to which it belongs has the majority in 
another district. 

c Total exclusion of local minorities, and possible total exclu- 
sion of the minority throughout the country. This brings 
about : 

1. Taxation without representation. 

2. Abandonment of political activity on part of minority, 
and consequent freedom from restraint of the majority 
party, leading to the ascendency of the worst element. 

d Unduly great effect of a few votes, 

I. Leading, on the one hand, to bribery and corruption, 
to unprincipled minority coalitions. 
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2. Leading, on the other hand, to timidity, vacillation, and 
insincerity in platforms and legislation. 

3. As a further result, minority seeks primarily to put major-, 
ity "in a hole," secretly helping it to do evil and prevent 
ing it from doing good, instead of giving it honest crit- 
icism and working for the public good. 

e Exclusion of ideas and of men of convictions and high prin- 
ciples from the legislature. 

III. History of the Reform and Explanation of Several Systems. 

a District System a survival of time when the delegate truly 
represented a homogeneous local group. 

b Forerunners of Proportional Representation : 

1. The General Ticket (no representation for minorities). 

2. Limited Vote (arbitrary and gives little opportunity to 
third parties). 

3. Cumulative Vote (man running ahead of his ticket may 
destroy his party's majority). 

c History of the movement : 

1 844. Gilpin, Philadelphia, proposed Proportional Represen- 
tation of parties. 

1846. Consid^rant, Geneva, made proposal a little more 
advanced. 

1857-59. Hare, in England, proposes the single transferable, 
or preferential, vote. 

1864. Bloodshed in Geneva in party struggles — Naville's 
Mimoire, 

1870. Bor^ley, Nimes, proposed voter should specify by 
numerals his preference for the men on his party's 
ticket — Liste iibre, 

1875. Association R^formiste adopts combination of cumu- 
lative vote and free ticket, the vote counting primarily 
for the men, secondarily for the party to which they 
belong. (This plan adopted in Canton Zug.) 

1890. Revolution in Tici no caused by party struggle. Adop- 
tion of Proportional Representation. 

1895. Committee of American Proportional Representation 
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League adopt modification of the plan of 1875, which 
allows voter to cumulate on a party all the votes not 
given to particular candidates. This the present sys- 
tem advocated by Association R^formiste, and now in 
operation in Neuchitel and Geneva. 

d Relative merits of rival systems — Distribution of seats 
under Droop, d'Hondt, and Commons plan. 

IV. Advantages. Many of these considered under II. Among 
those not specially emphasized there are : 
a Realization of aristocracy through democracy. 

1. Strong men of the several parties kept in office whether 
a particular party gains or loses the supremacy. 

2. Bad nominees could be defeated without defeating the 
party. 

3. The representative having received a personal vote, and 
being no longer a mere counter in a majority or minority, 
would be sustained by a sense of personal responsibility. 
This would tend to bring the best men to the front and 
keep them there. 

b Affords a means of approach for all reforms. 
c Tends to broaden public action, substituting general for local 
interests. 

d Special applicability to choice of directors of private corpora- 
tions and the election of the members of a judicial body. 

e Bribery in elections would cost too much and accomplish too 
little. 
y. Objections. 

a Statement of objections : 

1. Takes too much election machinery. 

2. Diminishes local representation where it does not utterly 
destroy it. 

3. Absence of party responsibility, lack of effective majority, 
prevention of "the play of parliamentary government." 

4. Legislature would be composed of men of one idea. 
Representatives of the most extreme and dangerous views 
would get into office. 
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b Examination of objections. 

1. Simplicity may be too dearly paid for. Compare II and 
IV. 

2. If voters really prefer local to other interests they may 
choose their representatives accordingly, for every voter 
is represented. Compare IV c and II b and c, 

3. Personal better than party responsibility. A real majority 
will be more effective than under the district system, and 
a factitious majority should not control ; conservatism in 
legislation not an evil. "Play of parliamentary govern- 
ment" refers to the ministerial system of Europe, not to 
our system. 

4. Good that political enthusiasts should get office, for it 
will steady them and afford a safety-valve for their energy. 
New ideas would reach the public mind better. Sanity 
and breadth of view would possibly be more sought for in 
candidates for the legislature where ideas were to be rep- 
resented than .where party loyalty was the sole demand. 

YI. Conclusion. 
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EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. Show how IV e is true. 

2. Compare V a:, 2 with IV c and II d, and discuss, giving your 
opinion as to the balance of advantage. 

3. Discuss V ^, 3 in connection with V a, 3. 

4. Discuss IV a. 

5. State any objection to, or argument for, Proportional Repre- 
sentation which seems to you to have been overlooked or 
insufficiently considered. 

6. Does Proportional Representation or does Direct Legislation 
seem to you to be the more needed in the United States 
today. 



LECTURE in. 

PROFIT SHARING. 

I. Definition. Profit Sharing, Participation (the term in use in 
France), or Industrial Partnership (the term in use in England), 
is a division of a percentage of the net profit among the 
employees, as an addition to their fixed salaries or wages. Sum 
given to each laborer generally proportioned to his fixed wage. 

Evil to be Remedied: Hostility between Employer and Em- 
loyee, with its Economic Disadvantages to Both. 

: Under the usual Time-Wage system the employee has no 
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interest in the amount and quality of the output. Jealousy, 
distrust, and antagonism are the natural results of adversity 
of interest, — the employer desiring much work and that 
little pay be given, the employee desiring much pay and 
that little effort be expended. 

b Other remedies than Profit Sharing have been suggested. 

1. The Piece- Work system meets in some measure the 
purely economic disadvantage of the Time- Wage system, 
but it is applicable only to certain kinds of work, and it 
tends to increase the quantity at the expense of the 
quality. 

2. The Sliding Scale is difficult of adjustment and hardly 
applicable where other elements than labor enter largely 
into the fixing of price, and, furthermore, it offers no 
inducement to the laborers in any particular establish- 
ment to make the output large or to be saving of tools, 
material, etc. 

III. Illustrations of Profit Sharing. 

a I. First important application of Profit Sharing of which we 
have a satisfactory account is that begun in 1842 at Paris 
by E. J. Leclaire in his house-painting and decorating 
business. When first suggested to him, he rejected the 
idea, but, having figured out that it would increase his 
own income as well as help his men, he began the system, 
which he continued to develop and modify in detail down 
to the time of his death in 1872. At first he confined 
the participation to a noyau (kernel, nucleus) of tried 
men who had been with him several years and formed 
the core of his body of employees. His first distribution 
was of 12,266 francs among forty-four men. The Maison 
Leclaire (officially known as Redouly et Cie.) was in 1888 
a firm having two active partners and one sleeping part- 
ner (the Mutual Aid Society, established by Leclaire), 
which last held half of the 400,000 francs capital, each of 
the managing partners owning 100,000 francs. A 
reserve fund of 100,000 francs is kept on hand to meet 
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all emergencies ; when this sum is diminished, lo per 
cent, of the profits of the year is first assigned to it, and 
this is continued until the fund rises up to or above the 
limit. When this has been provided for, 5 per cent, of 
the annual profit goes to capital, and one-fourth of the 
remainder goes to the active partners (two-thirds to 
senior, one-third to junior, although their fixed salaries 
of management, 1200 francs, are the same), one-fourth 
to the sleeping partner, and one- half is divided among 
all the employees of the house, proportionally to their 
regular wages and salaries. In 1879 ^^^ ratio of bonus 
to fixed wage had stood for several years at 18 per cent. 
In '85 and '86 it was 21 per cent. 

2. In the Maison Leclaire wages equal 70 per cent, of cost 
of production, but in Laroche-Joubert's house at Angou- 
l€me (paper manufacture) the cost of labor is only one- 
sixth of the total cost of production. In 1877 the sum 
distributed added 1 1 per cent, to the regular wages, and 
was about 16 per cent, of the whole profit. This firm 
divides 12 per cent, of its profit among its customers 
(retailers of paper) ; this amounted one year to a 6 per 
cent, discount to one purchaser. The Angoul^me system 
is very elaborate ; see Oilman, pp. 1T0-113. 

3. In this country the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co. at 
Leclaire, a suburb of St. Louis, is probably the best 
illustration of Profit Sharing. Like most of the more 
successful profit-sharing enterprises it is taking on 
other cooperative features. 

d There are not wanting cases in which Profit Sharing has been 
abandoned after a trial. Prominent are the cases of the 
Briggs' collieries and the Fox, Head & Co. iron works in 
England. The latter's profit-sharing enterprise came to 
grief through the firm's hostility to the trades unions. The 
Briggses had had much trouble with their workmen, adopted 
Profit Sharing as a cure for this, and in the course of a few 
years found it very successful, enabling them to avoid friction 
and increase their own and their laborers* income. Later, 
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the coal business having become very profitable throughout 
England, the Briggs laborers asked that their fixed wages be 
increased nearly 30 per cent, to bring them into line with 
wages of other colliery hands (which, however, were less than 
their wages at the old rate plus their bonuses). This was 
done, but at the same time the fixed dividend to capital was 
raised from 10 to 15 per cent. After two years the general 
coal business became less profitable, and, despite the strike 
of the Briggs employees, in common with the laborers in 
other mines, wages were reduced, but the 15 per cent, fixed 
dividend to capital was not. In consequence of the strike 
the stockholders voted to discontinue the bonuses to labor. 
The testimony to the mental and moral, as well as economic, 
improvement among the Briggs colliery laborers, while 
Profit Sharing continued, is striking. 

IV. Advantages. 

a Employee's interest in the quantity and quality of the out- 
put leads to saving in the wages of superintendence, econ- 
omy in the use of materials, and care in the preservation of 
tools and machinery, and stimulates employees to aid in the 
work by suggestions as to improvements in processes and in 
machinery. 

b Cooperation and good feeling between employer and 
employees prevent the interruption of industry by strikes, 
lockouts, and lesser fallings out. 

c. Stability in the relations between employer and employee 
leads to the increased efficiency which comes from thorough 
familiarity with all the conditions of the industry. 

// As a result of tf, by and ^, 

1. Employer's income is increased. 

2. Employee's income is increased and his character and 
intelligence developed. 

e Preserves advantage of the time-wage system (fixity of min* 
imum wage) while avoiding some of its evils. 

y. Objections. 

a Statement of objections: 
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1. Applicable only where the profit is largely dependent 
upon the value of the labor, and little dependent upon 
commercial and managerial ability and the command of 
capital. 

2. Unjust, in that employee shares profit of productive 
year without sharing losses of a bad year. 

3. Employees will come to think they have a right to run 
the business. 

4. Puts diligent and careless workmen on a par. 

b Examination of objections : 

1. This is a question as to \}oi^^ extent to which Profit Sharing 
should be carried. In every industry efficiency of labor 
has some share in determining profit; if that share be 
very slight the percentage of the profit divided among 
the laborers should be correspondingly small. 

2. The profit to be divided is the extra profit arising from 
the extra care and effort of the laborer; it would not 
exist but for this extra exertion, for which Profit Sharing 
supplies the stimulus. If, having made this extra effort, 
commercial causes make the year's work unprofitable, the 
laborer does share the loss, in effect, when he goes 
without the dividend which his extra effort was put forth 
to produce. 

3. The weight of evidence is against the validity of this 
objection. 

4. So does time-wage system, but Profit Sharing has a tend- 
ency to weed out the careless workmen because of 
IV «. 

VI. Conclusion. 
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EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. Should the employees in a Profit-Sharing enterprise receive 
standard (trades-union) wages as a fixed minimum? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Should a Profit-Sharing firm discourage the connection of 
its workmen with trades unions ? Give reasons. 

3. Read the account of the Profit-Sharing experience of the 
Briggs collieries in Gilman's book and discuss the causes of 
its non -continuance. 

4. Treat in the same manner a prominent American, French, 
Swiss or German case in which Profit Sharing was aban- 
doned. 

5. Discuss any aspect of Profit Sharing that seems to you to 
have been wholly or partially neglected. 
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LECTURE IV. 

COOPERATION. 

I. Definition. Cooperation is so broad a term as to be ill adapted 
to scientific discussion. Cossa defines it as the exercise of 
determinative economic activities on the part of a number of 
persons, who assume them in order to satisfy a common need. 

a Mrs. Webb (Beatrice Potter), rejecting the popular classifi- 
cation into distributive and manufacturing cooperation, 
insists that the two important forms are : 

1. Associations of Consumers^ intent on securing low price 
and good quality in articles of common use, by elim- 
inating the profit of the [private] trader and manufac- 
turer. 

2. Associations of Producers, intent on obtaining a large 
reward for their labor, by absorbing the profit of the 
employer. 

b Professor Cummings, from another point of view, has called 
attention to : 

1. "Associated Production" by and for laborers furnishing 
their own management and capital. 

2. "The Cooperative Store," an association of consumers 
for the purchase, and sometimes for the manufacture, of 
goods to be consumed by the members. 

3. " Deferred CoSperation," the gradual transformation of 
a Profit-Sharing rigime (by encouraging or even com- 
pelling the employees to purchase shares with their por- 
tion of the profits, and to take an increasing part, by 
chosen representatives, in the management of the busi- 
ness) into one of the more democratic, co5perative type. 

c Professor Cummings' third type is a gradual adaptation of 
^rofit Sharing to the achievement of what his first type gen- 
ally fails to accomplish because of the lack of commercial 
d managerial ability in the ranks of the co5perators. His 
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first type generally corresponds with Mrs. Webb's second. It 
is with Mrs. Webb*s first kind of cooperation, which corre- 
sponds to Professor Cummings' second, that we shall have 
specially to deal. 

II. The Evil to be Remedied by all forms of Cooperation is the 
uneconomical expenditure of effort — cooperation of pro- 
ducers, as such, having for its object to make the earnings of 
the cooperators larger ; cooperation of consumers, as such, 
having for its object to make the earnings of the cooperators 
go farther. 

III. History and Present Condition of Cooperative Movement. 

Modern cooperative movement may be dated from Robert 
Owen's activity in first half of this century, but owes much to 
the French social reformers. 

a In England Associations of Producers were promoted by the 
Christian Socialists, Maurice, Kingsley, e/ a/., but these have 
generally developed into mere joint-stock companies. 

d Associations of Consumers have their type in the Rochdale 
Society, which established its Toad Street Store in 1844 and 
has waxed strong and become the model for most of the 
organizations now united in the English Wholesale Cooper- 
ative Society, the Scottish Wholesale, and the Cooperative 
Union. 

c Rochdale Plan : . One vote to each stockholder, who may 
hold a limited number of £1 shares ; stock liable to be 
withdrawn from the larger holders to open the way for new- 
comers ; market price for pure goods ; cash trade ; dividend 
on purchases. 

d Extent of the movemenl. — Cooperators now said to number 
one-thirtieth of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
The English Wholesale, the Scottish Wholesale, the Cooper- 
ative Union. 

^ Various forms of cooperation — banking, insurance, etc. 

f Cooperation in the United States. 

I. In this country there are a number of associations of pro- 
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ducers, who have adopted a communistic life and are held 
together largely by religious feeling. 

Reference: Nordhoff, Communistic Societies of the United States. 

2. Non-communistic cooperation in the United States. 

IV. Advantag^es. 

a Any form of cooperation is good in its moral effects, — 

1. Cultivating a spirit of self-help, executive ability, patience, 
and at the same time training men into proper self-sub- 
ordination. Hence 

2. Fitting men better for democracy. 

b Cooperation by Association of Consumers 

1. Is easy to begin, taking very little capital, and is adapted 
to indefinitely great growth. 

2. Does not antagonize, but is rather the ally of, such existing 
forms of self-help, as trades-unionism. 

3. Leads toward, and is a training for, that which is best in 
socialism, while leaving room for individual enterprise 
and in no way infringing upon industrial or political 
liberty. 

4. Is adapted to reach and help all men ; for all are consum- 
ers, while only a small percentage of the people can be 
engaged in any one particular kind of production. 

5. Is the most equitable form of distribution at present prac- 
ticable. 

It is equally beneficent to the needy and to the capable, 
and it distributes to the people at large — /. ^., as consum- 
ers — the benefits of economy in production, transporta- 
tion, and exchange, which the people at large have made 
possible. Under unlimited competition or profit sharing 
or cooperative production the reward "earned" is really 
largely dependent upon conditions of the market with 
which the producers have little to do directly and upon 
the efficiency of fellow laborers without^ as -well as within, 
the special enterprise (e, g,, those who supply the leather 
as well as those who make the shoes contribute to the 
profit of the shoe factory). 
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v. Objections. 

a Special objection to Associations of Producers : They require 
commercial and managerial ability rarely to be found among 
the workmen who would cooperate. 

d General objection : Success in business requires commercial, 
speculative, and administrative ability, and this coSperators 
do not sufficiently value, and cooperation does not cultivate. 

c A consideration which may abate the force of the general 
objection. 

A large cooperative system does away with much of the 
necessity, which exists under a fiercely competitive system, 
for that exceptional shrewdness and quickness which has to 
do with marketing the goods and getting the materials, cap- 
ital, and labor upon the most favorable terras ; leaving only 
the demand for skill in the internal conduct of the enter- 
prise (that is, management of the men and machinery, 
choice of means, etc.). This kind of ability cooperation may 
cultivate as well as any other form of industry. 

VI. Conclusion. 
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EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. Discuss the comparative merits of Profit Sharing and Coop- 
eration by Associations of Producers. May the former 
safely pass into the latter ? 

2. Should Associations of Consumers have Profit Sharing among 
the employees of their stores? of their factories? If so, 
why? If not, why? 

3. Should the employees of an'Association of Producers receive 
standard wages, such as are fixed by the trades unions? 

4. Discuss any aspect of Cooperation that seems to you not to 
have been considered, or to have been considered insuf- 
ficiently. 



LECTURE V. 

SOCIALISM. 



I. Definition. ''Associated production with a collective capital, 
with a view to an equitable distribution." — Kirkup, 

II. The Evil to be Remedied is that which arises from the complex- 
ity of the industrial system our civilization demands, by reason 
whereof most individuals are divorced from direct contact with 
nature, the source from which all wants are supplied, and can 
only supply themselves indirectly, by giving to society whatever 
they may have — labor, goods, or claims upon the labor or 
goods of others — and taking from society the particular things 
they want. To be able to make this exchange the individual 
must fit himself for some special service which society requires, 
and when society ceases to want this kind of service, by reason 
of change in fashion or in the arts, he may starve before he can 
fit himself into a new place in the industrial machine. Only 
the capitalist, as such, who owns not fixed, but circulating capi- 
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tal — /. ^., not concrete goods, but claims upon labor and 
goods — can hold his own and be certain of replacing himself 
advantageously in the great industrial system. The extent and 
character of the supply necessary to meet the social demand, 
and the share which others are taking to produce this supply, 
being left to be guessed by individual entrepreneurs and pro- 
ducers, it is inevitable that there should be misadjustment, 
resulting in loss to society at large — falling upon the con- 
sumers at once in the case of an underestimate of the demand, 
and in case of overestimate of demand falling first upon the 
entrepreneurs, but soon passed on to the laborers, in the form 
of non-employment. 

We may summarize the unavoidable evils of what has just 
been set forth above, as — 
a Waste of material goods and human effort. 
b Chronicity of non-employment as a social phenomenon. 
c Misery and destitution for a considerable percentage of every 

generation. 

III. Types of Socialism. 

a "Utopian Socialism," based upon speculation. (Mainly 
French.) 

b "Evolutionary" or "Scientific" Socialism, based upon a par- 
ticular theory as to the interpretation of history and a par- 
ticular economic theory. (Mainly German.) 

c " Opportunist " Socialism, based upon observation and experi- 
ence, particularly upon the study of present conditions. 

1. State Socialism — of German statesmen and professors. 

2. Democratic Socialism — of the English "Fabians" and 
their sympathizers. 

IV. Advantages. 

a By securing the benefit which monopoly makes possible, 
there would be gained a great saving of wealth now wasted 
in a more or less blind competition and in palliating the 
evils arising therefrom. 

b Abolition of pauperism, if not of poverty. 

c Practical equality of opportunity for all. 
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d Industrial transitions^ which progress makes inevitable, would 
be deprived of their destructiveness to individual well-being 
by the mediation of the state ; the progress of civilization 
would be steadier, both for this reason and because of the 
greater homogeneity of society, resultant from c and b. 

e The substitution of the esteem and affection of one's fellows 
for material wealth as the chief spur to emulation, together 
with universal education and the removal of the haunting 
fear of the poorhouse for self and children, would so free 
men's spirits and elevate their minds as to make possible the 
development of the best that was in them. 

/ A study of present conditions and of the historical develop- 
ment of industry seems to direct us toward a socialistic 
organization of industry. 

y. Objections. 

a Statement of objections : 

1. Contrary to nature, opposed to natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest. 

2. Insufficient production where the stimulus of competition 
and the dread of want removed, and when the individual 
is unable to enjoy the immediate results of his efforts. 

3. Necessity for a bureaucracy and impossibility of any 
bureaucracy properly administering the duties of a social- 
ist government. 

4. Great mechanical difficulties in the way of successful 
social machinery to procure the production of the right 
commodities and the performance of the right services 
(unless the state control consumption as well as produc- 
tion), and tendency to routine and to undue conservatism 
— arising from the size of the industries and the impos- 
sibility of knowing how a new idea will be received. 

5. Resulting abridgment of human freedom and destruction 
of the delight and stimulus of spontaneity. 

b Examination of the foregoing objections : 

I. Begs the question. There would probably be fewer unfit 
to cumber the earth under Socialism than there are now. 
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We now manufacture the unfit and keep them till they die 
of starvation and disease. It would be cheaper and 
easier to make men fit than to make them unfit and put 
them to death to slow music for being so. The English 
factory laws show that something can be done by social 
action to make fit those whom social conditions make 
unfit. " He that doth not eat, neither can he work." 

2. Compare IV a, ^, and d. Experience of profit sharing 
goes to show that men will watch one another in the 
interest of the common good, and encourage one another 
to work hard, even when the exact result of an individual's 
labor cannot be definitely ascertained and given to him 
individually. Production may be too cheap. Life^ not 
things, is of the first importance. 

3. Administrative hierarchy not necessarily bureaucracy. 
Democratic cooperation may be more effective than 
bureaucracy. Profit-sharing experiences suggest that 
when every private has an interest in the total result, the 
duties of management and superintendence will not be 
overwhelming. 

4 and 5. Seem to be very real and serious objections. 

VI. Conclusion. 
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EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. Under Kirkup's definition, have we Socialism when we have 
municipal gas and water works ? 

2. (a) Would a government telegraph service be partial Social- 
ism? (d) governmental railroad service? (c) municipal tram- 
ways? 

3. Does Socialism do away with emulation or put it upon a 
different plane? 

4. In the United States today have we any degree of Socialism 
in national, state, or local affairs? If so, specify. 

5. a May a certain amount of Socialism be good, and a regime 
exclusively socialistic bad? b Is the same thing true of 
Individualism? c Is anarchy Individualism or Socialism? 

6. Discuss the proposition, man must eat before he can work, 
as a justification for socialistic modification of competition. 

7. State any objection to, or argument for. Socialism which 
seems to you to have been overlooked. 
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LECTURE VI. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. — CONCLUSION. 
PART I. LAND NATIONALIZATION. 

I. Definition. 

Land Nationalization looks to the ownership by the state of all 
the land within its territorial limits, landholders being tenants 
of the state an 4 paying to it the full annual rent of the land 
held by them. 

II. The Evil to be Remedied. 

a Speaking generally — A distribution whereby the masses do 
not get such a share of the wealth the world now possesses 
and is continually increasing, as the well-being of society 
demands. 

b To be more specific — From the economic law in accordance 
with which the laborer and the capitalist must look for their 
reward to so much of the product arising from the combina- 
tion of land, labor, and capital as would have resulted had 
rent-free land been used, while the remainder of the product 
goes to the landlord ; and from the fact that in the most 
productive societies population is largely concentrated on 
certain limited areas, and this concentration of population 
gives to the land upon which it takes place, and especially to 
the land in the very best part of the territory occupied by these 
groups of population, an enormous value — it results that 
where most things are produced land values are very high, 
and hence a great part of the value of most that is produced 
falls to the share of the landlords, especially the few who 
control the land in the great cities and the means of access 
(railroads, municipal franchises, etc.) to these great centers. 
Those who have once obtained control of the land in a great 
center are in a position to absorb much of the gains of 
industrial progress, and can therefore draw an ever- increasing 
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tribute from their fellow men. In other words, that por- 
tion of the national wealth which is the gift of nature or a 
common inheritance from past generations, or which is the 
result of the presence and activity of the community as a 
whole, becomes the possession of the few rich who hold the 
land and franchises, while the many poor receive but the 
scant product of their individual labor. 

III. The Theory of Land Nationalization. 
a A word as to its history. 
b Land and Land Values. 

1. General economic definition of Land: Natural oppor- 
tunity, or natural means for the satisfaction of wants. 
Distinctions to be kept in mind : 

{a) Land not real estate, which is land plus improve- 
ments. . 

{b) Land not acreage. 

{c) Land not the special source of supply for the satis- 
faction of any particular need, as the need of faod^ 
but the source of supply for the satisfaction of all 
needs. 

2. Land Value, due chiefly to — 

{a) Natural fertility, which makes rich bottom lands 
more valuable than deserts, or a coal bed more valu- 
able than a sand hill. 

{b) Presence and activity of men, especially of large and 
highly civilized communities, — which makes a few 
square feet of bare rock on Manhattan Island more 
valuable than many acres of the richest farming land 
in Illinois. 

{c) Scarcity, which is a primary element in the value of 
all land, and which, as a result of "cornering," greatly 
increases the value of those lands which is due to {b). 

3. Land and Franchises. 

{a) Land conceived of as Natural Opportunity may be 
made to include those opportunities for the produc- 
tion of wealth (/. ^., for the satisfaction of human 
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wants) which naturally, or inevitably, arise from the 
existence and activity of groups of people in particu- 
lar places, that is, which are the result of the disposi- 
tions of society with reference to nature,^ of the loca- 
tion of social groups upon the land, and fM the fruit 
of any individuoTs labor or capital. These oppor- 
tunities, when held as property, are commonly called 
franchises, 
(^) While franchises should perhaps be regarded as 
SOCIAL wealth rather than as land^ we shall treat them 
as land in this lecture, because — 
(i) We can then understand the current arguments of 
Single Taxers and other Land Nationalizers whose 
arguments are based upon this identification. 

(2) Land and franchises have a similar relation to 
private ownership and individual labor and capital. 

(3) Most franchises are of the same nature as ordi- 
nary land titles, — rights to certain uses of land, — 
ordinary land titles giving the exclusive right to 
almost all uses of the land, while most franchises 
give a right to an expressly limited use of land. 

c The General Argument for Land Nationalization : Land 

being limited in amount, and being absolutely necessary, both 

directly and indirectly (standing room and place to work in ; 

source of food, clothing, etc., and of material with which to 

work) for every living being, and land value beiiig the gift 

of nature or of society at large, past as well as present, 

land (and franchises) should not be permitted to become 

private property, but all should have an equal title; this is 

only possible, consistently with the advantageous use of land, 

when the state or the community holds all the land in trust 

for mankind and rents it to the users. 
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Mill et al, 

IV. Advantages. 

a The benefits which cannot fairly be attributed to any indi- 
vidual, but which come to a community from increase of 
population or as an heritage from the remote or immediate 
past, — whether material^ in the form of public works, good 
roads, a well-integrated society, etc., or mental, in the form 
of discoveries of the properties of matter and of mind, and 
the correlation of the inventions and discoveries of different 
men and different times, — instead of endowing a few land- 
lords with the power of taxing all others for the privilege of 
living in such a community, would then accrue to the com- 
munity as a whole, exempting the people in whole or in part 
from all other forms of taxation (direct and indirect) than the 
payment of rent, and contributing to the public welfare in 
the form of parks, schools, art galleries, etc. 

b Secures the benefits, while avoiding the evils, of socialism. 

c Affords an ideal substitute for present taxation. 

1. Economical because direct. 

2. Unevadable, the subject of the tax being visible to all 
and its value a matter of public knowledge. 

3. Apportioned to benefits received, and at the same time 
corresponding to ability to pay. For his or its direct and 
indirect appropriation of land values is a fair measure of 
the wealth of an individual or a community. This not 
obvious, but will appear upon examination. 

d Puts a premium upon industry and the active employment 
of capital and labor, instead of putting a premium upon 
inactivity, as does our present system of taxing improvements 
rather than land values. 

e Secures maximum reward ior present Q^oxt. 

f By preventing land speculation does away with one source 
of crises and steadies the march of progress. 
Automatically adjusts the income of a state or community to 
its growth. 
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y. Objections. 

a Statement of objections : 

1. Unjust. 

{a) To all who happen to have some of their wealth 

invested in land. 
{b) To farmers in particular. 
{c) To widows, orphans, and other helpless people whose 

income is drawn from land. 

2. Impracticable, even if just. 

{a) It would cause a revolution ; the necessary readjust- 
ments would put a strain upon the social machinery 
greater than it could bear. 

ip) Our politics too corrupt and our civil service too bad 
to be entrusted with so great a matter. 

{c) Too difficult to distinguish between value of land 
and of improvements, especially where the latter had 
been long made or had been made very gradually, 
and the difficulty of determining value of land the 
conditions of which were quite different from neigh- 
boring tracts too great. 

3. Inexpedient, even if practicable, because 

{a) All the burdens of the new system would fall upon 
the landholders, who would only share indirectly in 
its benefits. 

{b) Whereas landlord's interest is to preserve the value 
of the land, tenants would be likely to abuse the land 
for the sake of getting a large immediate return. 

{c) The law of diminishing returns and the pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence cause the 
evils of which complaint is made, not private property 
in land. 

{d) The game not worth the candle; land a form of 
capital, exchanging freely with other forms, and tend- 
ing to diffuse itself among (/. e.y be owned by) the 
people at large, the same as other kinds of capital. 
b Examination of objections : 
The answers to most of these objections sufficiently sug- 
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gested in the early part of the lecture, but a few additional 
suggestions will be made, "as to 

1. (a) Compare IV c, 3. 
(l) Compare III d, i. 

(c) This would be true if provision were not made for 
this class. In general it should be said that the 
owners of land must be provided for, — upon which 
point see 

2. (a) Land Nationalization can be attained without causing 

any shock to social, political, and industrial condi- 
tions and without impoverishing present landlords. 
Two methods may be mentioned : 
(i) By gradually increasing the tax upon land values, 
during a long period, — say 30 or 60 years, — 
from a low percentage of the annual rental up to 
full annual rental. 
(2) By an inheritance law under which all land 
should pass to the state upon the death of the 
present holder, provision being made for an 
annuity to widows, children, and other dependents 
not otherwise provided for. 
(S) Public servants would have no more to do, and no 
greater opportunities for corruption then than now. 
On the contrary collection of taxes would be simpler 
than now ; and the amount collected being matter of 
common knowledge and every citizen being deeply 
interested, public servants would be particularly well 
watched and carefully chosen. Furthermore, work as 
men may, there is no danger of getting Land Nation- 
alization before the public service is purified. All 
reforms more or less interdependent. 

(c) Some tax laws have in the past distinguished between 
land and improvements; it is quite easy, absolute 
accuracy is not required, and very old improvements 
might safely be treated as land. 

3. (a) Compare IV c, 3 and e, 

(d) Yes, but possibility of permanence of tenure will lead 
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a tenant to preserve the land's value, so that he may 
not have to change his location. And the highest 
land values, as city sites, cannot be injured apprecia- 
bly by a tenant. 
(c) Improvements in the arts and sciences, and with them 
increased efficiency of labor, have prevented civilized 
societies from reaching the point of diminishing 
returns ; and there is no reasonable ground for fear 
that such point will be reached within any period worth 
considering. Land Nationalization seeks to remedy 
very grave evils which arise from social institutions, 
not those which arise from the niggardliness* of 
nature. 
(d) (i) The fact that land values are wholly due to nature 
or the community at large, not to the effort of the 
individual landlord or of his vendor, makes vast 
difference between land and legitimate capital. 
Much of the tyranny which economic condi- 
tions enable the capitalist to exercise over the 
masses of men comes from his control of land 
values (compare IV ^, 3) ; and this dangerous 
power Land Nationalization seeks to deprive him 
of. 
(2) Grant that there is some tendency to diffusion of 
land ownership among the people at large, this 
diffusion is far too imperfect, the great land values, 
which give command of the results of civilization, 
remain in the hands of a few, and the fact that the 
individuals in this group change does not help 
society at large much. Land Nationalization 
tends to make this diffusion perfect. 

VI. Conclusion (as to Land Nationalization). 
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EXERCISES. 
(Answer any two of these questions.) 

1. What demands upon land are made by a cobbler? a musi- 
cian? a commission merchant? 

2. Examine and discuss the statement in IV c^ 3. 

3. Under Land Nationalization would the holder of an average 
farm be likely to pay more rent than a city storekeeper? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Whose income is more largely drawn from land values, — 
that of a farmer, or that of a capitalist who does not own 
the " fee " to a foot of land, and whose investments are in 
railroad and mining stocks and bonds, gas and water works, 
and government and municipal bonds? 

5. Would the answer to question 4 be the same if the capital- 
ist's investments were in manufacturing enterprises ? 
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6. State any objection to, or argument for, Land Nationaliza- 
tion which seems to you to have been overlooked. 

PART IL CONCLUSION. 

The Relation of all Reforms to General Intelligence and Public 
Spirit and the Relation of Reforms to One Another. 
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